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ITALO SVEVO 


O* SEPTEMBER 13, 1928, in the sixty-seventh year of his life, 
Italo Svevo died in consequence of a heart attack brought on 
by an automobile accident. Just a short time before, toward the end 
of August, a brief stay in Trieste had given me the opportunity of 
making his acquaintance. 

Italo Svevo was born December 19, 1861, at Trieste; his father 
was of Germanic origin, but his mother and maternal grandmother 
were Italian. The pen-name ‘Italo Svevo’”’ means “Swabian Ita- 
lian.”’ His real name was Ettore Schmitz. He was educated for a 
commercial career, at first in Germany and afterwards at Trieste; 
at the age of nineteen he entered a bank in his native city; seventeen 
years later he became associated with an important concern dealing 
in marine paints and varnishes; at the time of his death he was its 
chief Director. His literary work was done in spare moments, for he 
was always engaged in business except during the World War, when 
the Austrians took possession of his industrial plant for the purpose of 
making ammunition. As representative of his firm, until very re- 
cently he used to spend some months of every year in London and 
Paris; he had an excellent command of English, German, and French, 
and enjoyed speaking and reading these languages. ‘Trieste was 
always his Italian home; he knew it well and loved it, and by making 
it the scene of practically all the events of his novels and stories 
he has created for it a very real literary existence. 

The story of the literary career of Italo Svevo is unusually inter- 
esting. In 1892, when thirty-one, he published Una Vita the rea- 
listic portrayal of the brief and futile existence of a bank clerk. One 
of the most able critics of those days, Domenico Oliva, praised the 
story, but other reviewers paid little or no attention to it. Six years 
later, in 1898, appeared Senilitd, a novel revealing greater maturity 
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of thought and a more certain consciousness of intent. Strangely 
enough, this book received no notice whatsoever from reviewers 
and critics. Discouraged, the author ceased to dedicate his leisure 
to writing. In 1912 James Joyce was in Trieste, teaching English 
and writing Ulysses. He came to know Svevo and his writings; 
Senilitd he admired to such an extent that for many years afterward 
he could repeat the closing pages from memory. His approval caused 
Svevo, during his years of enforced idleness, 1914-1918, to meditate 
a third novel, La Coscienza di Zeno, which he published in 1923. 
This work immediately received the enthusiastic applause of both 
French and Italian men of letters. Eugenio Montale wrote an “Omag- 
gio a Italo Svevo”’ for L’Esame of November-December, 1923; in it 
he says that this periodical ‘“‘é l’unica rivista che abbia finora dedi- 
cato un articolo d’insieme all’autore di Senilitd.’’ He had, however, 
outstripped the French critics by only a few months, for on February 
1, 1926, Le Navire d’ Argent published in translation selections from 
Senilitad and La Coscienza di Zeno by Larbaud and Crémieux; the 
latter also contributed a study of the author. Joyce had called the 
attention of these French writers to Svevo; they discovered in him 
an earlier Proust. In 1927 Paul-Henri Michel published a French 
version of Svevo’s third novel under the title of Zéno, and a German 
version was in press last summer. Svevo was working on a fourth 
novel, J] Vecchione, when fate forced him to relinquish his pen. 
Besides his long works, Svevo wrote a short story, Vino Generoso, 
for La Fiera Letteraria of August 28, 1927; La Madre, a brief 
fable or allegory, which was published in J/ Convegno, March 15, 
1927; and Una Burla Riuscita, a narrative of sixty pages, which 
constituted the issue of Solaria for February, 1926. A play, Ter- 
zetto Spezzato, was produced about a year or two ago; it did not meet 
with great success, and has not been published. The greatest honor 
which ever fell to Svevo, the highest point in his literary career, 
was the dinner given to him at Paris, in the spring of 1928, by the 
French ‘“‘Pen Club.” 

Italo Svevo holds a unique place in Italian literature. As Benja- 
min Crémieux (La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Oct. 1, 1928) says, 
“Tl est en tout cas le seul romancier d’introspection pure qu’ait eu 
l’Italie.”” What determined the nature of Svevo’s work? When he 
published his first works (1892, 1898) the moral problems of Fogaz.- 
zaro were still popular and the sensuous self-revelations of D’Aa- 
nunzio were beginning to arouse great enthusiasm; the Triestine ad 
little in common with these writers. This fact and the remoteness 
of Trieste and its publishers from the real Italian literary world ex- 
plain to a great extent why Svevo was so completely ignored 
by readers and reviewers. Like Verga and Capuana, Svevo sought his 
models in France. Before 1892, the date of his first novel, the most 
significant productions of Maupassant, Daudet, the Goncourts, 
Flaubert, and Zola had become well known in Italy. In Una Vita we 
discover, perhaps, the influence of Flaubert’s L’Education sentimen- 
tale (1869) for both tales have to do with a country youth who is 
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seeking his fortune in the city. The title may have been suggested 
by Maupassant’s Une Vie; although the chief figure in the French nov- 
el is a woman, the theme is the same, the fading of youth’s rose- 
colored dreams into a drab reality of sordid misfortune and sorrow. In 
the work of these French writers there is, so to speak, both an external 
and an internal realism, and it was the inner world which chiefly 
attracted Svevo, even when he was writing his first book; in Senilitad 
and Zeno he gives even freer rein to this tendency to what may be 
called psychological analysis. It would seem, therefore, that his dis- 
tinction as the only Italian writer who excels in introspective fiction 
is the result of his own development of suggestions which he received 
from the French realists. He owes nothing to Proust; his first two 
books antedate Proust and, in fact, he did not read the French author 
until after he had learned that certain French critics had called him 
an “Italian Proust’’; this must have been after the publication of La 
Coscienza di Zeno. 

Svevo is European rather than Italian. Ernst Schwenk (Die 
Literarische Welt, Sept. 3, 1927) classes him with James Joyce, Mar- 
cel Proust, and the enigmatical Bohemian, Franz Kafka, as represen- 
ting a certain modern “passive heroism’: the chief personages in 
the works of these writers exhibit, in lieu of ordinary character, an 
excessive sensibility or sensitiveness; that is, ‘‘an infinite suscepti- 
bility to reaction takes the place of capability for action.’”’ Like 
Proust’s hero, Alfonso Nitti, Emilio Brentani, Zeno Cosini, and even 
the narrators in Vino Generoso and Una Burla Riuscita, experience a 
host of doubtings, hesitations, opposing thoughts and emotions, 
although outwardly they go through the events of their commonplace 
lives in much the same way as the rest of us. Crémieux has compared 
Svevo to Charlie Chaplin,—who, incidentally, receives more respect- 
ful consideration as an “‘artist’’ in Europe than in America: just as 
“Charlot” carries out his natural impulses uninhibited by common 
sense and convention, so Svevo’s heroes, but principally in their 
mental meanderings, give free play to their instinctive reactions to 
external events. This is the explanation, of course, of the kinship 
which unites Svevo, Proust, Joyce, and Kafka: looking inward they 
discover the complex nature of the workings of man’s mind; and by 
describing in detail the manifold movements of thought and emotion, 
all of which cannot come to fruition in action, they produce, neces- 
sarily, figures which are only “‘passively heroic.”’ 

It is impossible in brief space to do justice either to Svevo’s matter 
or to his method. One of his most delightful qualities is his humor; 
this is more characteristic of his later works than of the earlier ones; 
it permeates every page, every paragraph of Zeno and Una Burla 
Riuscita. It is a humor peculiar to Svevo, a mixture of bitter irony 
and smiling tenderness, a humor which reveals the spirit in which 
he looks, with remarkable objectivity, now upon his own weaknesses 
and inconsistencies (every one of his heroes is Italo Svevo himself), 
now upon the failings of his fellow men. His eye is keen, his knife 
unsparing, as he dissects the human mind and soul, but his heart 
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is soft and sympathetic. Unlike Proust, after analyzing he makes 
little attempt to reconstruct, to organize, to synthesize; André 
Thérive, in a review of Michel’s translation, Zéno (L’ Opinion, Feb. 
4, 1928), classes Proust as a ‘‘Cartésien,”’ whereas Svevo is rather 
a ‘‘Bergsonien.”’ 

What is most to be prized in Italo Svevo is his truthfulness, 
his sincerity, his absolute freedom from pose and prejudice. This 
constitutes his claim to recognition today; it should insure his abid- 


ing renown. 
HAROLD L. CLEASBy 


Syracuse University 
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TEXTBOOKS AVAILABLE FOR THE STUDY OF 
ITALIAN IN AMERICA 


to following is a list of usable class-room grammars and text- 
books for the teaching and study of Italian.* As a starting 
point for the compilation of this bibliography I have made use of 
a similar list compiled by Professors E. H. Wilkins and Rudolph 
Altrocchi in the Modern Language Journal for February, 1920. 
Since that time a number of the titles in that list have gone out of 
print and at the same time a great many new grammars and texts 
have put in their appearance. It is hoped that the present bibliog- 
raphy will be of definite aid to teachers of Italian who may not 
be aware of the number of texts available. 

I have followed the system used by Professors Wilkins and Al- 
trocchi: the grammars are listed first, then readers, then annotated 
texts. The texts are arranged by author as far as is possible. In 
addition to consulting the leading American publishers I have ven- 
tured to include also the publications of the Oxford University Press 
which are fairly numerous. In the case of books which are very recent 
I have also indicated in footnotes where they may be found reviewed 
in /talica. 

GRAMMARS 
A. Arbib-Costa: Italian Lessons. New revised edition. 302 pp. Italian Book Co. $1.25 
—————-: Advanced Italian Lessons. 296 pp. Italian Book Co. $1.50. 
C. U. Clark: Italian Lessons and Readings.’ xxxiv+398 pp. World Book Co., Chicago. 


$2.00. 
L. Covello and A. E. Giacobbe: First Book in Italian? xv+-531 pp. Macmillan Co. 


$2.00. 
Grandgent and Wilkins: Jtalian Grammar. vi+184 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $1.44. 


A. Marinoni: Jtalian Grammar. xii+199 pp. Brentano. $1.35. 

A. Marinoni and L. Passarelli: Simple Italian Lessons. xvi+204 pp. Henry Holt and 
Co. $1.60. 

Ruth Shepard Phelps: /talian Grammar. viii+328 pp. Ginn and Co. $1.60. 

W. Ripman: Rapid Italian Course. E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.40. 

J. L. Russo: Elementary Italian Grammar. xiv+342 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $1.72. 

Sauer: Italian Conversation-Grammar. viii+381 pp. Brentano. $1.35; with Key $1.60. 

A. Sergio: ren Method of Teaching Italian. vit+197 pp. Sergio School of Languages, 
N. Y. $2.00. 

E. H. Wilkins: First Italian Book. 164 pp. University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

Mary Vance Young: Jtalian Grammar. vi+278 pp. Henry Holt and Co. $1.60. 

Bergen and Weston: An Italian Reader of Nineteenth Century Literature. viii+-236 pp. 
Ginn and Co. $1.48. 

B. L. Bowen: Italian Reader. vit+-168 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $1.00. 


* This list aims to be representative and full, rather than complete. If any items 
of prime importance have been omitted, it has been unintentional.—Epitor. 

1 Reviewed in /talica, IV, p. 102 ff. 

? Italica, V, p. 102 f. 

3 Ttalica, V, p. 17 ff. 

* Italica, V, p. 73 ff. 
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PAG. Cooper: Malian Folk Tales and Folk Songs. 165 pp. University of Chicago 
Viess $1.25. 

A. Marinoni: Italian Reader, New and revised edition.” 174 pp. Brentano. $1.25. 

Ko Rendiand CM Patt: Malian Reader for Beginners viiit+170 pp. A. Knopf. $1.50. 

b ae amd A, Marinoni: L'/talia, xii+187 pp. University of Chicago Press. 

L. A. Wilkins and Catherine R. Santelli: Beginners’ Italian Reader.? vii+217 pp. 
D.C. Heath and Co, $1.28. 

ANNOTATED TEXTS 

De Amicis: Cuore, Abridged and edited by Oscar Kuhns. Vocabulary by C. E. Young. 
Introduction, notes, 192 pp. of text. Henry Holt and Co. $1.12. 

. With introduction, notes, Direct-Method exercises and 
vocabulary by O. H. Moore and D. P. Rotunda. Illustrated.’ xii+222 pp. D. C. 
Heath and Co. $1.12. 

Castelnuovo: O bere o affogare and Pirandello: Lumie di Sicilia, Edited by E. Goggio 
in Due Commedie moderne. 130 pp. Ginn and Co. $0.60. 

Cavour: Cingue discorst parlamentari, Edited by Peter Warren. xxiv+100 pp. Oxford 
University Press. $1.00. 

Dante: Divina Commedia. Edited with introduction, arguments and notes by C. H. 
Grandgent. Vol. I, /nferno. xxxvi+283 pp. Vol. Il, Purgatorio. vi+297 pp. 
Vol. III, Paradiso. ii+296 pp. Also three volumes in one on thinner paper. 914 pp. 
D. C, Heath and Co. Single volumes $1.60 each; three in one $3.20. 

: Vita Nuova. Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Kenneth 
McKenzie. xxvi+172 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $1.52. 

De Sanctis: Due saggi critict. Giuseppe Parini. Ugo Foscolo. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Piero Rebora. vii+90 pp. Oxford University Press. $0.85. 

Farina: Fra le corde d’un contrabbasso. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Elsie 
Scobinger and Ethel Preston. viii+-122 pp. University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

Ferrari: Goldoni e le sue sedici commedie nuove. Edited with preface and notes by 
Arundel del Re. viii+156 pp. Oxford University Press. $1.20. 

Fogazzaro: Pereat Rochus and Un’Idea di Ermes Torranza. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary by A. de Salvio. v+102 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $0.72. 

Ford: Romances of Chivalry in Italian Verse. Selections from the Morgante Maggiore, 
Orlando Innamorato, Orlando Furioso and La Gerusalemme Liberata. Edited with 
introduction and notes by J. D. M. Ford and Mary A. Ford. 525 pp. Henry Holt 
and Co. $3.00. 

Fucini: Novelle e poesie. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Henry Furst.’ viii 
+171 pp. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Giacosa: Tristi amori. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Rudolph Altrocchi and 
B. A. Woodbridge. 160 pp. University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

—_———: Una partita a scacchi. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Ruth 
Shepard Phelps. 78 pp. University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

Goldoni: JI vero amico. Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by J. Geddes 
and F. M. Josselyn. xii+118 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $0.72. 

: La locandiera. Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by J. 
Geddes and F. M. Josselyn. viiit+114 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $0.72. 

—_——-: Un curioso accidente. Edited with introduction and notes by J. D. M. 
Ford. xi+78 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $0.64. 

Macchiavelli: I! principe. Edited by L. A. Burd with an Introduction by Lord Acton. 
m— tables, etc. Text and notes. xi+404 pp. Oxford University Press. 

Manzoni: J promessi sposi, chapters I-VIII. Edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by J. Geddes and E. H. Wilkins. vii+183 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. 
$1.12. 


(/talica}, 1, p. 20. 

* /talica, V, p. 101 f. 
Italica, p. 72 ff. 
* Jtalica, II, p. 33 f. 
Italica, I, p. 32 f. 
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Marraro: Contemporary Italian Short Stories. Edited with introduction, notes, exer- 
cises and vocabulary by H. R. Marraro. 250 pp. Henry Holt and Co. $1.60. 

Parini: J} Giorno. I. Il Mattino. II. Il Mezzogiorno. Edited with introduction and 
notes by A. F. Johnson. xii+96 pp. Oxford University Press. $1.00. 

Pellico: Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini. Edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by Kenneth McKenzie.” 168 pp. University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

Reinhard and De Filippis: Novelle italiane moderne. Edited with notes and vocabulary 
by J. R. Reinhard and M. De Filippis. 109+94 pp. Century Book Co. $1.25. 

Serra: Esame di coscienza di un letterato. With introduction and notes by P. Rebora. 
vii+42 pp. Oxford University Press. $0.85. 

Soffici: Six Essays on Modern Art. Edited by E.R. Vincent. xxii+96 pp. Oxford 
University Press. $1.00. 

Tasso: La Gerusalemme Liberata, Cantos I and II. Edited by H. B. Cotterill. xxii 
+96 pp. Oxford University Press. $1.00. 

—. — el’orpello, Edited with notes by C. H. Thurber. 68 pp. D. C. Heath and 

0. $0.60. 

Van Horne: J] Risorgimento. Selections from the speeches of Cavour, the memoirs of 
Garibaldi, etc. Edited with notes and vocabulary by J. Van Horne. 168 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

Wilkins and Altrocchi: /talian Short Stories. Selections from Serao, Deledda, Fogaz- 
zaro, Fucini, Verga, D’Annunzio. Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by E. H. Wilkins and R. Altrocchi. vi+206 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $1.12. 


CoMPOSITION 
Grandgent: /talian Composition. 56 pp. D. C. Heath and Co. $0.68. 


THOMAS GODDARD BERGIN 
Yale University 


[Italica], I, p. 20 f. 
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CARLO BELLINI 
(In occasione del Sesquicentenario, 1779-1929) 


ENTOCINQUANT’ANNI or sono, per intercessione di Tommaso 

Jefferson, Carlo Bellini veniva assunto alla Cattedra di Lingue 
Moderne nel “‘College of William and Mary” a Williamsburg, in 
Virginia. In tal modo il professore fiorentino iniziava, nel pid glorioso 
ed antico istituto educativo che vanti negli Stati Uniti la sanzione 
sovrana, l’insegnamento delle quattro principali lingue europee e 
precisamente dell’italiano, del francese, dello spagnolo e del tedesco. 

I] presente anno, dunque, segnando il sesquicentenario dell’insigne 
docente alla cattedra di Williamsburg, rappresenta una data comme- 
morativa nella storia dell’insegnamento delle Lingue Moderne in 
America, ed é per noi doppiamente importante giaccha oltre insegnare 
Vidioma a noi familiare, il Professor Bellini era anche di nazionalita 
italiana. 

I] Presidente Dottor J.A.C.Chandler del ‘‘College of William and 
Mary” ha voluto commemorare la storica data ripristinando |’inse- 
gnamento dell’italiano e completando cosi la facolta di Lingue e Let- 
terature Moderne. 

Non sara dunque vano rievocare in brevi scorci la vita di questo 
illustre nostro predecessore. 

* * * 

Carlo Bellini nacque a Firenze nel 1735 da famiglia agiata, dedita 
alla mercatura. Comp? i corsi classici e, preferendo lo studio al com- 
mercio, frequento luniversita. Non poté quivi ottenere la laurea 
perché inviso alla Polizia granducale per le sue idee liberali; siccheé 
dovette con altri studenti cercare, oltre i patrii confini, aure piu sa- 
lubri. Comincid allora una lunga serie di viaggi che, iniziatasi nel- 
l’Italia settentrionale,lo portd in Francia, in Inghilterra,in Germania, 
in Olanda e nella Spagna. A corto di mezzi si adattd a varie profes- 
sioni, ma preferendo |’insegnamento fu maestro di lingue a Parigie a 
Londra. 

Nella capitale inglese si legd d’amicizia al dottor Filippo Mazzei 
che gia aveva conosciuto nell’Ateneo fiorentino e che qualche anno 
dopo doveva aver si decisiva influenza sul suo avvenire. Rimpatriato, 
si sposd e visse quieto, modestamente, evitando ogni attivita poli- 
tica per non essere molestato. I parenti della moglie, ben noti ore- 
fici ‘del Granduca, gli poterono ottenere un umile impiego nell’am- 
ministrazione fiscale. Ma per quanto amasse appartarsi dedicandosi 
ai suoi studi preferiti, Bellini non era uomo da potersi adattare al 
regime granducale e, assetato di maggiori liberta, saputo che a Livor- 
no era giunto il veliero di Mazzei proveniente dalla Virginia con il 
primo carico di grano, vi s’imbarcd con la moglie e fece vela per 
Jamestown, ove giunse nel novembre del 1774. Mazzei l’accolse a 
braccia aperte per quanto non fosse a conoscenza del suo arrivo. 
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Dopo aver vissuto alquanti mesi nella villa di Mazzei presso 
lo storico Monticello, il professor Bellini si domicilid a Williamsburg 
e quivi, mercé l’amicizia di Jefferson, di Patrick Henry e di altri 
illustri amercani, poté guadagnarsi la vita insegnando lingue e man- 
tenendo viva la corrispondenza tra la Francia e i patrioti della Vir- 
ginia. Partecipd alla spedizione contro gl’Inglesi nel 1775, allorche 
questi sbarcarono a Hampton. 

Dopo il trionfo della Rivoluzione Jefferson volle riorganizzare il 
‘College’? che Re William ela Regina Mary avevano fondato nel 
1693, e fece assumere alla cattedra di Lingue Moderne il professore 
italiano non solo per premiarlo della valida cooperazione data alla 
causa dell’Indipendenza ma anche perché il Bellini era |’elemento pit 
idoneo per occupare degnamente tale posto. 

S’inizia cosi, nel 1779, nell’universita di Williamsburg la riforma 
linguistica americana che ancor oggi perdura. Oltre alle lingue neo- 
latine—italiano, francese e spagnolo—egli insegnd in modo indubbio 
anche il tedesco per l’accerino che al riguardo fa il Mazzei nelle sue 
Memorie. Tale affermazione sfata il dubbio persistito fino ad ieri 
nella storia dell’insegnamento linguistico degli Stati Uniti, ed assegna 
al Bellini anche il primato del tedesco con un anticipo di circa cin- 
quant’anni sull’ Universita di Harvard. 

Sulla cattedra di Williamsburg il professor Bellini insegnd per 
24 anni consecutivi e cioé fino all’anno precedente la sua morte, 
avvenuta nel 1804. Di carattere riservato e taciturno, dedito allo 
studio, tanto modesto quanto erudito, figurd degnamente accanto 
a illustri docenti quali George Wythe, James Madison, Robert An- 
drews e James McClurg. 

Che egli godesse della stima generale e non potesse quindi essere 
un vignaiolo, come da alcuno fu asserito, risulta non solo dalla sua inti- 
mita col marchese di Chastellux, Maggior Generale di Rochambeau; 
dalla relazione dei viaggi dell’ abate Robin che scrisse con entusiasmo 
della di lui personalita; ma altresi da tutta la corrispondenza inter- 
corsa tra lui e Jefferson, nella quale il grande Americano lo tratta 
con fine riguardo, discute con lui della situazione sociale e politica 
dell’Europa, gli chiede consiglio sui classici greci e latini e lo incoraggia 
vergando frasi come le seguenti: “‘the perfect esteem which you merit” 
(1785); ‘‘You are too wise io feel an interest in the squabbles” (1788); 
“Science indeed finds some aliment here, and you are one of its sons” 
(1788). 

Nel 1798 gli muore la fedele compagna di qualche anno pili anzia- 
na, e tale perdita lo colpisce in modo siffatto che non trova pili pace 
nella desolata esistenza. L’artrite, la solitudine, la vecchiaia lo ac- 
casciano tanto che cerca conforto riavvicinandosi a Dio. Essendosi 
peggiorate le condizioni fisiche, Bellini deve rinunciare all’insegnamen- 
to durante l’anno accademico 1803-4 e nel giugno muore a Williams- 
burg senza lasciare testamento. Le sorelle Aurora e Luisa a mezzo 
del console americano a Livorno, nel 1805, iniziavano le pratiche 
per la liquidazione dell’eredita e solo per intercessione di Jefferson 
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il loro erede nel 1816 poteva venire in possesso di 668 dollari, valore 
ottenuto dalla vendita di una casa e di due schiavi. 

A Williamsburg, nel College of William and Mary, una lapide 
inaugurata nel 1922 nella Cappella dell’antico edificio in cui ]’illustre 
Italiano insegno, ed una camera a lui intitolata nella “Monroe Hall,”’ 
ne perpetuano la memoria. In Italia, nessuna traccia. 

E. C. BRANCHI 

College of William and Mary. 
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ITALIAN IN OUR SUMMER SESSIONS 


‘ee following institutions in the United States have furnished 
Italica with information about Italian courses in their 1929 
Summer Sessions. Of those colleges and universities not represented 
in this list. a few did not answer the inquiry, which was sent to all 
the leading institutions where such courses might be looked for, 
or were at least possible; one or two promised to send catalogues or 
bulletins, which if published haven ot yet been received, as /talica goes 
to press; and a fair number, among them two leading institutions 
which last year offered such courses, reported that no Italian was 
being provided for during the coming Summer Session. 

For summer courses in Italy, see Giulia Celenza’s article ‘‘Corsi 
di Cultura per Stranieri in Italia nel 1929” in the March 1929 number 
of Italica, pages 8-10. 

The universities in this list are arranged alphabetically. The 
information here printed is more or less full, in proportion as it was 
so furnished. 

1. Boston University: Four courses: First Year; Second Year; 
Third year; ‘‘Readings in Dante.’’ All by Professor George Ellery 
Washburn. 

2. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley: (I) Intersession, May 
20th to June 29th: Intermediate Italian, Professor Herbert H. 
Vaughan. (II) Summer Session: Elementary Italian, Mr. Michele 
De Filippis. Intermediate Italian for undergraduates; and Graduate 
course on “The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini’; both by Pro- 
fessor James E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto. 

3. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA IN Los ANGELES: Elementary 
Italian, Miss Josephine L. Indovina. 

4. UNIVERSITY OF CuIcaGco: Elementary Italian; and Advanced 
Italian; both by Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. ‘‘The High Renaissance in Italy’; and ‘‘Problems in the 
Study of Italian Literature’’; both by Professor Walter L. Bullock. 

5. CotumsBiA UNIveRsIty: Elementary Italian, first course, 
Mr. Orlando d’Amato and Mr. H. R. Marraro. Supplementary oral 
practice, first course, Mr. Orlando d’Amato. Elementary Italian, 
second course, Mr. C. H. Tutt. Intermediate course, Mr. C. H. Tutt. 
Advanced Italian, Mr. H. R. Marraro. Graduate courses: “‘Survey 
of history of Italian literature from Dante to Manzoni,” conducted 
in Italian, Professor Guido Ferrando, of Florence. ‘‘The relations of 
English and Italian literature in the Nineteenth Century” (= Com- 
parative Literature s287), conducted in English, Professor Guido Fer- 
rando. 

6. HARVARD UNIVERsITY: Elementary Italian; and “Italian Lit- 
erature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’; both by Professor 
George B. Weston. 
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7. Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY: Elementary Italian; ‘“Practi- 
cal Italian’; and ‘‘Petrarch.’’ All by Professor Charles W. Lemmi, 
of Goucher College. 

8. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: Elementary Italian, Professor 
Domenico Vittorini. 

9, SMITH COLLEGE: Summer School for Intensive Study in Italian, 
June 29 to August 9: Graded sections in reading, composition, and 
conversation; in Italian Literature, and in topics connected with the 
life of Italy at various points in her history. (No beginners’ courses.) 
Professor Margaret Rooke, Director. It is expected that the teaching 
staff will include native teachers, men and women, from the Uni- 
versities of Florence and Rome.—See advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. 

10. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Elementary Italian 
(rapid introductory course), Professor Herbert D. Austin. 

11. STANFORD UNIVERSITY: ‘‘Dante and the Divine Comedy 
(in English),’’ Professor Oliver M. Johnston. 

12. UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Elementary Italian (entire 12 
weeks); and ‘‘Dante’s Paradiso” (first 6 weeks only); Professor 
Charles Goggio. 

13. UNIversity oF Wisconsin: Elementary Italian; Second 
year Italian reading; Dante (in English translation); Graduate re- 
search. Professor Joseph L. Russo, assisted by Professor Antonio Na- 
poli, of the University of Michigan. 


+ * * 


The scientific study of language will again be pursued at the Sec- 
ond Session of the Linguistic Institute, which will be held at Yale 
University July 8-August 16 by the Linguistic Society of America. 
Valuable courses in general linguistics are offered, such as: Introduc- 
tion to Linguistic Science, Professor Edward Prokosch, of Yale Uni- 
versity; Philological Phonetics, and Experimental Phonetics, Pro- 
fessor G. Oscar Russell, of Ohio State University; Psychology of Lan- 
guage, Professor Erwin A. Esper, of the University of Washington; 
Seminar on the Sociological Study of Language, Professor Reinhold 
E. Saleski, of Bethany College. Among the special courses, the Latin 
languages are represented by: Latin Phonology and Morphology, 
Professor Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania; Vulgar 
Latin, Professor Otto Miiller, of Gettysburg College; Old French Pho- 
nology, Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago; 
Linguistic Geography of France, Professor Otto Miiller; History of 
the French Language Since the Middle Ages, Professor Henry B. 
Richardson of Yale University; Old Spanish, Professor Henry B. 
Richardson. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Linguistic Institute, Box 
1849 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 


January-March, 1929 
CompILeD BY J.E. SHAw 


Books 


HARPER, G.McL. Spirit of Delight. London, Ernest Benn, 1929. 
(Essays and travel-sketches: two essays on Dante, in one of 
which the author proposes that the study of the Commedia be 
adopted as the central subject on the cultural side, in institutions 
of learning.) 

MARRARO, H.R. Contemporary Italian Short Stories. New York, 
Holt, 1929. 250 pp. (Albertazzi, Operai; D’Annunzio, A gonia; 
Deledda, L’Apparizione; A. Negri, Mater admirabilis; Ojetti, 
Suo marito; Panzini, Jl Professore bocciato; Le Tre mogli e i 
tre mariti; Papini, San Martin La Palma; Pirandello, /1 Pipi- 
strello; Prima notte; C. Gonzy Tartifari, Dileguano i sogni; 
A. Vivanti Chartres, Perdonate Eglantina; Zuccoli, L’Istrice. 
With an Introduction on the history of the short story in Italy, 
biographical sketches of the authors represented by the selections, 
lists of their works and critical publications on them, explanatory 
notes, exercises and vocabulary.) 

RAND, E. K. Founders of the Middle Ages. Harvard University Press. 
London, Milford. (The ‘‘Lowell’’ lectures for 1928. One lecture 
on “St. Augustine and Dante.’’) 

WiLkins, E. H. Modern Discussions of the Dates of Petrarch’s Prose 
Letters. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. 77pp. 
(Indices to the discussion since 1863 on the dates of the prose 
letters of Petrarch. Part I gives an alphabetical list of the studies 
concerned, with references to the letters in question, and the pages 
where the dates are discussed. Part II ‘“‘presents the material 
letter by letter.” For each one there is given the date, if any, con- 
tained in the text, and the date, if different, according to Fra- 
cassetti; and then, in chronological order—except that Foresti’s 
discussion is always referred to last—the dating by others of the 
letter concerned. The material has been collected and examined 
by Professor Wilkins and his students, with the help of some col- 
leagues. The ingeniously contrived arrangement is strikingly 


clear and laconic.) 


* In its references to books, articles and reviews this Bibliography aims to include 
only those of a studious kind. Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages have 
also been excluded. If any items have been omitted we shall be glad to publish Ad- 
denda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E 
Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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ARTICLES 


Ayres, H. M. “A Translation of Poliziano’s Orfeo.”’ RR, XX, 13-24. 
(A translation in verse of La favola di Orfeo, the original form of 
the poem, which aims to reproduce the rhythm and rhyme.) 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “The Notes Ascribed to Gallardo on the Sources 
of Espinosa’s Flores de Poetas Ilustres.’ MLN, XLIV, 101-103. 
(A copy of the Flores etc. in the U. of Penn. library contains “‘mar- 
ginal notes in early 17th cent. handwriting which correspond to 
the notes in Gallardo’s hand found in the volume used by Ro- 
driguez Marin” for his ed. of the Primera Parte de las Flores etc. 
These notes, which indicate Italian and Latin sources, were 
copied by Gallardo. Prof. Crawford publishes those which have 
not been included in the ed. of Rodriguez Marin.) 

Goccio, E. “Italy and the American War of Independence.”’ RR, 
XX, 25-34. (Filippo Mazzei met Benjamin Franklin in London in 
1767, sailed from Leghorn to Virginia in 1775, and became the in- 
timate friend of Thomas Jefferson, enlisting with him as a private 
soldier. He was consulted by Jefferson frequently on political mat- 
ters. He became agent for the state of Virginia in Europe, and 
returned to America in 1783. In France he wrote his Recherches 
Historiques et Politiques sur les Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique Septentrio- 
nale. He became “privy councilor’ to the king of Poland, and 
died in 1816, after writing his Memoirs. Other Italians who had 
relations with Washington and the other American leaders were 
Alfieri, Carlo Botta the historian of the revolution, Luigi Casti- 
glioni author of Viaggio negli Stati Uniti dell’ America settentrionale, 
the sculptor Canova. Jefferson undertook to have Botta’s his- 
tory translated, but the translation by Otis made another un- 
necessary.) 

Jenkins, T. A. “Old French engan, English gun.” Language, IV, 232- 
237. (The etymon is Lat. canna>F. L. *ganna—cf. camba> 
gamba; cuna>dial. guna.—With the common prefix in developed 
the verb form ingannare,>Ital. ingannare and the noun inganno; 
O. F. enganer and engan. The Hainault form of the noun is engon. 
From Flanders the word was carried to England, perhaps in the 
i4th century, and engon>gon as engin>gin. The Ital. cannone is 
merely canna+one. Canna=reed and reed-flute. The practice of 
luring birds to be snared by means of such instruments was com- 
mon. The first meaning of ingannare would be to attract birds 
with a reed flute or whistle, hence the mod. Ital. which means /o 
deceive. [A semantic analogue would be wuccellare which at first 
meant ¢o lure birds and then to mock and deceive.|) 

Patcu, H. R. ‘‘Fate in Boethius and the Neoplatonists.’’ Speculum, 
IV, 62-72. (On p. 71, Dante’s vision, in Par. XXVIII, of God as 
the central point about whom revolve the spheres, is derived from 
Plotinus, “possibly through Dionysius and Boethius.’’) 

Roses, J. ‘Nota sobre Manuel del Palacio.”” MLN, XLIV, 42-43. 
(Manuel del Palacio’s sonnet Una Eva is an imitation of Guerrini’s 
“Penelope sei tu’’ and translates some of the verses.) 
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Usticx, W. L. ‘Seventeenth Century Books of Conduct: Further 
Light on Antoine de Courtin and The Rules of Civility.” MLN, 
XLIV, 148-159. (On p. 157, the author mentions Della Casa’s 
Galateo as a source of Obadiah Walker’s Of Education and of the 
work by De Courtin.) 

Witkins, E. H. “The Dates of Transcription of Petrarch’s Manu- 
script V. L. 3195.” MP, X XVI, 283-294. (A study supplementary 
to that already published in MP, XXIV, 261-268 and 389-404, 
where the process of compiling the Vatican MS was studied. Here 
the evidence for dating the transcription by Petrarch and his 
scribe is examined. The most important part of the evidence is 
obtained from V. L. 3196, where portions are dated and initialled. 
The varying colour of the ink in the transcription at different 
periods in both MSS, other internal indications, and external evi- 
dence, all converge to establish limits of time, certain and proba- 
ble, between which the transcription of the different parts of V.L. 
3195 occurred. The steps in the process of dating are illustrated 
in four tables and the conclusions are assembled in a fifth table.) 


REVIEWS 


ANDERSON, F. In /talica, V1, 32-33. Dante's “Inferno.” A lineal and 
rhymed translation by Rev. Albert R. Bandini. San Francisco, 
People’s Publishing Co., 1928. 

BERDAN, I. M. In MLN, XLIV, 205-206. Aeneae Silvii De Curialium 
Miseriis Epistola. Edited by Wilfred P. Mustard. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 

Bontempo. O. A. In RR, XX, 61-64. Francesco Chiesa, Villadorna. 
Milano, Mondadori. Arnaldo Fraccaroli, Vita d’America. Mi- 
lano, Treves. 

. In RR, XX, 70-73. Arnaldo Fraccaroli, New York: ciclone 
di genti. Milano, Treves. Gellio Cassi, L’Esule di San Casciano. 
Firenze, Bemporad. Arturo Lanocita, Scrittori del tempo nostro. 
Milano, Ceschina. 

BosaAno, G. In /talica, VI, 29-31. Opere di Vittorio Alfieri: voll. IIT, 
IV. Commedie dagli autografi laurenziani per cura di F. Maggini. 
Firenze, Le Monnier, 1928; and La Vita con l’aggiunta dei 
“Giornali” e degli ‘‘Annali’” riprodotti integralmente dagli auto- 
grafi e con prefazione di F. Maggini. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1928. 

Marinonl, A. In Books A broad, III, 48-49. Luigi Pagano, La Fionda 
dit Davide. Saggi critici: Boito, Pizzetti, Croce. Torino, Bocca, 
1928. 

Ripp_e, L. M. [n /talica, VI, 27-29. Oliver, Thomas Edward, The 
‘“‘Merope’”’ of George Jeffreys as a source of Voltaire’s ‘‘Mérope.”’ 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. 
XII, no. 4. Urbana, U. of Illinois Press, 1927. (The principal 
source of the work of Jeffreys, as of that of Voltaire, is Maffei’s 
Merope.) 

SCHLATTER, E. B. In Speculum, IV, 125-127. C. H. Grandgent, From 
Latin to Italian. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 
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TromBLy, A. E. In /talica, V1, 33-35. Poems of Giovanni Pascoli, 
Selected and translated by Arletta M. Abbott. New York, Harold 
Vinal Ltd., 1928 


REPORTS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETc. 


CeLenzaA, G. “Corsi di cultura per stranieri in Italia nel 1929.” 
Italica, VI, 8-10. (The new Instituto Interuniversitario Italiano, 
President, Giovanni Gentile, which guarantees the continuity 
and development of the courses for strangers offered by universi- 
ties. Arrangement and characteristics of these courses. Lists 
of courses, excursions and other privileges, offered by the univer- 
sities, and the fees.) 

Cosenza, M. E. “Seventh Annual Report” of the President of the 
Italian Teachers Association, 1927-1928. New York, The Cap- 
pabianca Press. 18 pp. (Progress in membership and important 
public activities of the Association, among which are the setting of 
the Regents’ examination, the compiling of bibliography relating 
to Italian culture, the preparation for Italian in high schools. 
A list of Italian plays given in high schools and colleges. The 
figures representing registration in Italian in high schools, and 
those of registration in colleges and universities. ) 

McLaucu.in, W. A. “The Italian Collection of the University of 
Michigan.”’ /talica, VI, 11-14. (Approximately 3500 vols., 
chiefly the legacy of Professor E. L. Walter, and the recent pur- 
chase from the Percopo library. A large number of valuable early 
editions are mentioned specially. The Percopo collection contains 
278 vols. of Miscellanea which invite attention.) 

Mecaro, G. “In Memoriam: Cesare De Lollis.”” RR, XX, 64. 

A. “Un ricco acquisto di libri italiani.’’ /talica, VI, 14-15. 
(More information on the Percopo collection purchased by the 
University of Michigan. A brief classification by subjects.) 

STEERE, E. B. “Italian Books in the William L. Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor.” Jtalica, V1, 15. (A brief list of early editions, chiefly 
on voyages of discovery.) 


ADDENDUM 


Rajna, Pro. ‘Un Indovinello volgare scritto alla fine del secolo 
VIII o al principio del [X.”’ Spec., IIT, 291-313. (A characteristi- 
cally thorough-going and delicately accurate study of the lines 
discovered in an 8th century MS of the Biblioteca Capitolare 
of Verona by Schiaparelli: “‘separeba boues alba pratalia araba 
et albo versorio teneba et negro semen seminaba.”’ A student of 
Vincenzo De Bartholomaeis recognised in these lines a popular 
riddle meaning fingers writing with a pen. The form probably 
intended was in four verses: ‘‘Boues se pareba—Et albo versorio 
teneba;—Alba pratalia araba—Et negro semen seminaba.” 
Numerous versions of this riddle are known in eight modern 
languages. The MS in question arrived in Verona before the end 
of the 8th century, and these lines were written, according to 
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Schiaparelli and Rajna, not later than the early years of the 9th 
century. The language to which the words belong is a dialect of 
Friuli; Boves and semen are not Latin but dialect forms; the only 
seeming Latin characteristic, the 6 of the three verbs, may have 
been pronounced in an ambiguous manner. These, then, are 
Italian verses, the earliest writing in a Romance language. Pro- 
fessor Rajna also examines a number of Latin riddles of equal 
antiquity all of which have something in common with this.) 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


The attractive circular which announces the first American publications of the 
Pegasus Press of Paris, now available in this country through Harcourt, Brace and 
Company of New York, presents several alluring Italian items—though the prices, 
rendered necessary by the de /uxe nature of the materials and workmanship, are 
rather arresting than alluring. The Italian works are included in the program called 
the ‘‘Bodoni Editions,” which has exclusive right to use the original types of the 
eminent Italian letter designer and printer, Bodoni (Parma, 18th century). There are 
offered: Dante’s Vita Nuova, Michelangelo’s Poesie, and Foscolo’s Sepolcri; and a 
single copy of Poliziano’s Orphei Tragedia, if ordered with the entire set of ten and at 
a price to be divulged on request. 

The New York Public Library lists some 10,000 Italian books in its catalogue, 
and subscribes for nearly 600 Italian periodicals printed either in Italy or elsewhere. 

At the University of Maine, Orono, Mr. Julius Berzunza, instructor in Spanish 
and Italian, resigned to accept an appointment as Assistant Professor at the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham; and his place was filled by Mr. Louis Cabrera of the 
Standard Business School, New York City. 

On April 9th the program of the Circolo Italiano di Boston presented Professor 
Ariel Bellondi, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, with a lecture on ‘“I] Contributo del- 
America all’Italia.”’ 

The Editor is informed that the correct statement of Professor Grandgent’s 
position and title at Harvard College is not ‘“‘Acting Dean,’’ as given in the March 
[talica, but Dean of the Faculty. 

Professor William M. Patterson has been made Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, to 
take the place of Professor Mary Vance Young, who has been compelled by ill 
health to give up her work. 

Professor Alfonso De Salvio, of Brown University, writes that leading Italians 
of Providence have formed a committee to raise $10,000 for the purchase of Italian 
books for the Brown Library. During the first week of their campaign they raised 
$3,500. The gift will be formally presented at a reception to be given this spring to 
Professor De Salvio. 

From Waterbury, Connecticut, Professor Josephina Lucchina writes that she has 
been helping to make, for the State of Connecticut, a Syllabus for a course of study in 
Italian. The State has hitherto been without such a compilation. 

At the Spring Meeting of the New England Modern Language Association held 
in May, Mr. Paul De Cicco, instructor at Brown University, directed the Italian 
Group; Professor Angelo Lipari of Yale was the main speaker; and Professor Josephina 
Lucchina was discussion leader for the Group. 

The nature and purposes of the new society, “Friends of Italian Culture,” which 
was founded at New Haven during the winter, can hardly be better described than in 
the words of a letter from Professor Angelo Lipari, of Yale University, its promoter and 
first President: ““E stata ultimamente fondata a New Haven una societa d’indole 
culturale, il cui scopo precipuo é l’incoraggiamento degli studi italiani in America. 
Composta in maggioranza di giovani professionisti italo-americani e di altre persone 
colte e civili d’ogni ceto, essa si propone di promuover e mantener vivo, particolarmente 
fra gl’Italiani di questa regione, |’amore per le lettere italiane, e di agevolare la diffu- 
sione della coltura italiana in questo paese, mediante |’appoggio e l'iniziativa d’ogni 
seria attivita tendente a questo scopo. Pertanto ha preso il nome di “Friends of Italian 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News 
Notes of general interest by sending them promptly (before the middle of the month 
preceding that of the regular quarterly appearance of this Bulletin) all news about 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, degrees received, publications, travel in Italy, 
and other similar activities. 
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Culture” ed ha iniziata la sua opera organizzando una serie di conferenze mensili, di 
cui la prima sul Risorgimento Italiano é stata fatta dal Professor Kent Roberts Green- 
field, della Yale University.” 

The Yale Italian Society presented on their program for the Spring Season, 1929: 
“Vilfredo Pareto’s General Sociology’’ by Professor Albert Keller, on March 5; 
‘‘Mussolini’s Economic Program and Achievements’ by Professor Westerfield, on 
March 12; “Modern Italian Art (illustrated)’’ by Professor Sizer, on March 18. In 
April the Society gave two plays in Italian: Dario Niccodemi’s // Poeta, and Piran- 
dello’s La Patente. 

At the University of Buffalo there has been established this year an Italian club 
with the title “‘Societa Giosué Carducci.’ We are indebted for this item of news to 
Professor John P. Rice, Head of the Department of Romance Languages, who also 
writes that they have given for the first time this year at the University a course 
entirely devoted to Dante. 

The Circolo Leonardo, at Vassar College, announces the presentation this spring 
of Rosso di San Secondo’s play, Marionette, che passione. 

The Library of Vassar College has received from Miss Mary Hitchcock, a former 
student of Professor Gabriella Bosano, the gift of a subscription to the new Enciclopedia 
italiana; and Mr. John B. Mariani, of Poughkeepsie, has added 13 volumes to the 
Laterza Classici italiani collection which he presented to the same Library in 1925, 
bringing the total to fully 600 volumes. 

The program of readings of the ‘‘Lecturae Dantis”’ at the Casa Italiana, Columbia 
University, presented in Series V the following cantos of the Purgatorio (weekly, from 
February 14 to April 18, inclusive): XI by Professor Jefferson Butler Fletcher, XII by 
Professor Dino Bigongiari, XIII by Dr. Lauro de Bosis, XIV by Professor Bruno Ro- 
selli, XV by Dr. Arthur Livingston, XVI by Dr. Henry Burchell, XVII by Dr. Ben- 
iamino de Ritis, XVIII by Dr. Charles Morozzo della Rocca, XIX by Professor Gino 
Bigongiari, XX by Count Leone Fumasoni-Biondi. All cantos were read in Italian; 
the commentaries of cantos XI, XIII-XVI were in English, of the other cantos, in 
Italian. 

Il Circolino, the four-page paper published monthly during the school year by 
the members of the Circolo Italiano of Columbia University under the auspices of the 
Romance Language Department, is rounding out its first volume. It is compiled in 
English, and deals with matters of interest pertaining to Italy’s contributions to the 
fields of science, literature, history, music, art, etc. 

The Circolo Italiano of the University of Pennsylvania completed its tenth presen- 
tation of Italian plays when it gave this year Goldoni’s three-act comedy // Ventaglio. 

Vito G. Toglia is leaving Bryn Mawr College, where he had the title of Associate, 
and is going to Columbia University for further study. 

Camillo P. Merlino, Harvard, A.B. 1923, A.M. 1926, Ph.D. 1928, Instructor in 
French 1928-29 at the University of California, Berkeley, has accepted an Associate- 
ship at Bryn Mawr for the coming year, where he will be in charge of Italian. 

Michele De Filippis, Ph.B. Brown, 1920, and A. M. Michigan, 1923, now teaching 
Spanish at San Bernardino Junior College, California, will be Assistant in Italian for 
next year at the University of California. 

Professor Oreste Rinetti, first incumbent of the new Chair of Italian Language 
and Literature which was inaugurated at the University of Virginia last autumn, re- 
ports good sized classes in Italian and much enthusiasm about Italian matters in 
general. 

Teaching of Italian was begun at the Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, four years ago, with an elementary classonly. Last year the enrollment doubled, 
Professor J. R. Shulters writes; resulting this year in the presentation, for the first 
time, of a second-year course. 

Italy was honored at Oberlin on March 26 when the oratorio Saint Francis of 
Assisi was performed by the Oberlin Musical Union, marking the culmination of fifty 
years’ connection with the Union of its director, Dr. G. W. Andrews; and Professor 
H. A. Wager of the English Department delivered an address to the students on 
Saint Francis. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College, has been giving a seminar at the 
University of Chicago this spring on “The Letters of Petrarch.”’ The investigations 
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there pursued will probably result in a revision of the dates usually accepted for several 
of the letters. 

In a series of public lectures on “Contemporary Literary Leaders,”’ at the Art 
Institute, Chicago, two which were devoted to D’Annunzio and one on Pirandello were 
given by Professor Walter L. Bullock, of the University of Chicago. 

The Circolo Italiano at the University of Chicago, after a lapse of several years, has 
again become active. 

Waller High School, of Chicago, early in the year followed the lead of McKinley 
and Austin High Schools in providing for the teaching of Italian; and it is foreseen 
that very soon there will be courses for the study of Italian opened in practically all 
the high schools of the city. 

Professor Harry Kurz, Head of the Department of Romance Languages at Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, writes that the first-year Italian students there have 
organized an Italian Club; and that this has become a Translation Bureau for Italian 
scientific articles for the vicinity. 

Professor John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, will teach Spanish at the 
University of Texas during the summer; and next academic year he will be abroad 
on sabbatical leave, spending considerable time in Florence. During his absence the 
Italian courses at the University of Illinois will be in charge of Miss Lucile Welch. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Miss Rebecca Flint has been added to the Italian 
staff. The registration in Italian for the second semester at that University was 186 
students, according to figures furnished by Professor J. L. Russo. 

Miss Josephine Cereghino, of the Italian Teachers’ Association of Northern 
California (see December 1928 Jtalica, p. 96), reports that the High School of Com- 
merce, San Francisco, shows each term a steadily increasing number of students of 
Italian. Italian is taught throughout the four years; and there are now nine classes 
in the subject. A Folk Song class, and a class in Word Study and Sight Reading, are 
new features added recently. The Circolo Dantino is very much alive and is con- 
spicuous among the various school clubs for its activity and public spirit. Once a 
term it edits a paper, which Miss Cereghino characterizes as ‘“‘worth while.” 

This May, 1929, Miss Josephine Indovina, A.B., University of Nebraska, 1923, 
Associate in Italian in the University of California at Berkeley, achieved her A.M. 
at the latter University. 

The Italian-American Fellowship ($1,800) for a graduate student in the Univer- 
sity of California to go to Italy for a year’s study has been awarded to Mr. Russell V. 
Gifiin, A.B., Ohio State University, 1922, A.M., O.S.U., 1927, who is writing a disserta- 
tion on an Italian subject. 

San Francisco will have a grand “Mostra del Libro’’ next fall. The project was 
started by the Italian Consul; the Chairman of the “‘Comitato Promotore”’ is comm. 
A. Pedrini, of the Bank of Italy; the Vice-Presidents are Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
Chairman of the Department of Italian, University of California, and comm. E. Patri- 
zi, Editor of the San Francisco paper L’/talia. Many individuals and associations have 
already enrolled in the “‘Comitato Promotore” by pledging themselves, on the proper 
forms, to purchase at least fifty dollars’ worth of books from the Exhibition. The Edit- 
or is happy to be able to state that the Library of hisown University of Southern Cali- 
fornia been promised two hundred dollars’ worth of Italian books, under this ar- 
rangement, by cav. Emilio Pozzo, President of the Italian Chamber of Commerce of Los 
Angeles. It is provided that all Italian books in the ‘‘Mostra’”’ are to be sold at the 
same prices as in Italy, if ordered before the end of May. 

Professor W. L. Schwartz, of Stanford University, who is on leave of absence for 
the spring and summer quarters, is spending most of his time in Paris; but as a good 
member of our A. A. T. I. he is planning on revisiting Italy during the summer, espe- 
cially to see thePalio in Sienna. 

A new branch of the Italy America Society was added to the growing list on March 
7, when the Italy America Society of Los Angeles was organized. Dr. E. C. Moore, 
Director of the University of California in Los Angeles, was chosen as the first President 
of the association. 

At Washington University, St. Louis, Charles B. Brown, assistant professor of Span- 
ish and Italian, has returned after two years’ leave of absence, during which he received 
his doctorate at the University of Chicago, and spent some time doing research work in 
France and Spain. 
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Teachers of Italian will be glad to know that an edition of Roberto Bracco’s out- 
standing play, J/ piccolo santo, with introduction and notes by Professor Rudolph 
Altrocchi and vecabulary by Miss Marthe Bloch of the University of Chicago, will 
be ready for use next fall. It will be published in the Century Modern Language Series, 
under the general editorship of Professor Kenneth McKenzie, by the Century Co. 

We note An Anthology of World Poetry edited by Mark Van Doren, published by 
the Literary Guild of America, New York, 1928, which contains several translations 
(some good, some not) of famous Italian poems from Saint Francis to D’Annunzio. 

The periodical that used to be the Rivista d'Italia e d’ America has changed its name 
and will henceforth be called Atlantica. 

Attila: a Romance of Old Aquileia by Paolo Ettore Santangelo, translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole, has recently been published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co. of 
New York. 

The directors of the ‘Istituto Italiano del Libro,” of Florence, in the interests of 
their control of Italian bibliography in the United States, have appointed as their cor- 
respondent Professor Domenico Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Vittorini has also been made correspondent of the “Permanent Italian 
Book Exhibition” of 18 West 33rd Street, New York. This enterprise keeps in stock 
a large selection of the best contemporary Italian works, with the purpose of furthering 
the diffusion of Italian books in this country. 

Two graduate students in Princeton University will be teaching Italian next year: 
Mr. Alexander J. Williamson at Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania; and Mr. 
Lewis H. Gordon at Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 

From the University of Michigan, Professor Antonio Napoli writes: ‘‘The Circolo 
Italiano is closing another successful year of cultural activities. An orchestra of 15 in- 
struments gave a public concert, which was exceedingly well attended. Its program con- 
sisted entirely of selections from the operas of Rossini, Verdi, Puccini, Leoncavallo, and 
Bellini. Eight public lectures dealing with Italian culture, history, and politics were de- 
livered periodically throughout the year.” 

Items from the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia: the two 
Italian courses of the Spring Semester enrolled 31 students; the ‘‘Carlo Bellini” club 
has been notably active; there is hope, and prospect, of having a ‘‘Casa Italiana”’ next 
year. Professor E. C. Branchi, who furnishes this information, also authorizes the Edi- 
tor to make public the following engaging offer: ‘“‘Gratuitamente mi metto a disposizi- 
one di qualsiasi Universita che desiderasse un conferenziere (in italiano) sul soggetto 
diattualita: Carlo Bellini e Filippo Mazzei nella Rivoluzione Americana.” 

Early in May the Circolo Italiano of Syracuse University gave a dramatic version 
of I Promessi Sposi, which was called Lucia e Renzo. This play was prepared by Miss 
Carmelo Alvaro, a graduate of 1922. Last spring this active Circolo gave a performance 
of L’Oro el’Orpello and Pirandello’s La Patente. 

Professor W. Meyer-Liibke, of the University of Bonn, delivered two lectures at 
the University of Toronto on April 15 anp 16, on ““The Study of Romance Linguistics” 
and “The Origins of the Romance Languages.” He lectured in French to highly ap- 
preciative audiences. 

Professor G. C. Patterson, of the University of Toronto, will spend he summer 
in Italy and Spain. 


From ABROAD 


The XIV century manuscript of Boccaccio’s Teseide, or “‘Theseyda”’ as the author 
called it, which the Italian Government bought from Hoepli a couple of years ago and 
which was deposited in the Laurentian Library of Florence last December, has been 
discovered by Prof. E. Rostagno, the Director of the library, and by Saivatore Battaglia 
to be in Boccaccio’s own hand. Inasmuch as this is the only one of Boccaccio’s works in 
verse which has as yet been discovered in autograph, it is regarded as of great value for 
the light that it casts on problems of philological and stylistic nature and for the aid 
that it gives toward setting a norm for critical editions of his other poetical works. 

This interesting discovery, following close on the heels of that of fifteen new stanzas 
of Ariosto, early made the current year a notable one in Italian literary history. The 
Ariosto find was made in the National Library at Naples, and was announced by Emi- 
dio Piermarini in the second number of Pégaso. Pio Rajna treats of the same subject in 
the Marzocco under the title: “Un episodio inedito dell’Orlando Furioso?”’ 
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The same number of Pégaso contains also an important article by Alfredo Panzini 
on “Giosué Carducci e il Petrarca,” as well as other very substantial articles, and re- 
views. The subsequent issues of Ojetti’s new magazine support the promise of continued 
excellence given by the initial numbers. 

The Marzocco of March 3 called attention to an interesting article in the Rassegna 
storica del Risorgimento on “Piero Maroncelli’’ by Miss Angelina Lograsso, who achieved 
her doctorate at Radcliffe two years ago, with a thesis on Maroncelli, done under the 
guidance of Professor George B. Weston. 

From Amalfi is announced a new monthly, Sirénide, directed by Angelo di Salvio: 
its scope will be literature, art, and travel. 

The Lettura for March had an article by E. Possenti on the late Marco Praga, and 
one by Micco Spadaro, entitled “Gabriele,” containing reminiscences of the young 
D’Annunzio. 

The April Lettura contained: Guido di Nardo, Roma, Dante e la Colonna Traiana; 
and Giovanni Mussio, // “Virgilio” del Petrarca, which announces the forthcoming 
publication, by Hoepli, at great expense of Petrarch’s MS of Virgil which is in the 
Ambrosiana of Milan. 

Augustea, a magazine edited by the onor. Franco Ciarlantini, contained it its issue 
of Maich 15 an article by L. Fiumi: ‘L’insegnamento dell’italiano in Francia.”’ 

Baudiniére, of Paris, is publishing an anthology of Italian “‘humorists,”’ under the 
editorship of Maurice Dekobra and Vittorio Guerriero. Twenty-eight writers will be 
represented; among them: Aniante, Antonelli, Bragaglia, Bontempelli, Campanile, 
Folgore, Fraccaroli, Frattini, Marinetti, Petrolini, Pirandello, Pitigrilli, Ridenti, Tofano, 
Trilussa, Vergani. 

The January 25-February 25 number of the Convegno was entirely dedicated to 
a Svevo. Morreale, of Milan, promises a complete edition of the works of Italo 

vevo. 

The 14th of July next, anniversary of the death of Giuliana Civinini, has been set 
as the date of the first bestowing of the biennial prize instituted in her honor by her 
egpeon Guelfo and Giuseppina Civinini. This prize, which amounts to 5,000 lire, is to 

e given for that work of Italian Colonial Literature, whether prose or verse, which 
shall be selected by a committee of four nominated by the Minister of the Colonies, 
under the presidency of the onor. Luigi Federzoni. 

The publishing house of Ringier, in Zofingen, Switzerland, has begun the publica- 
tion of K. Jaberg and J. Jud’s Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens. The entire work, which will 
present materials gathered from 400 localities in the Italian and Rhaetian speaking 
territory, is to be in eight volumes each consisting of 400 charts. With the first volume 
appears also an introductory volume; and it is expected that a new volume will be issued 
each year until the entire set is completed. The prices are: 15 Swiss francs for the in- 
troductory volume, and from 220 to 245 francs for each of the others. 

The German poet Theodor Daubler, a citizen of Trieste, and member of the Prus- 
sian Academy of Poets, chosen by the University of Berlin to designate which one of 
the existing 83 translations of the Divine Comedy in German he considered the best, 
decided that not one of them could be regarded as outstanding or adequate—in thesense, 
that is, in which Luther’s translation of the Bible can be so regarded. He goes on to say 
however, that he believes a translator of that transcendent ability will some day arise. 
A skeptic might at least say that he is playing safe. 

The Mantua 1472 edition of the Divine Comedy, a superlatively beautiful piece 
of the printer’s art, brought 600,000 lire at Hoepli’s February auction. It is also a great 
rarity, even rarer than the very rare Foligno edition of the same date. 

After thirty years, Dario Niccodemi is returning to journalism. The Corriere della 
Sera has induced him to become their Paris correspondent; and the actor Ruggero Lupi 
takes his place as manager of the Vergani-Cimara-Lupi Company, which is due to be 
dissolved in August of 1930. 

Giannino Antona Traversi, dramatist, critic, etc., was appointed Senatore del Reg- 
no on March 2nd. Traversi’s comedies have beeen admired not only in Italy but abroad; 
among the twenty-odd which he has written may be named as perhaps especial favor- 
ites La scalata all’Olimpo, Carita mondana, La grande ombra, I braccialetto, [1 paravento, 
La scuola del marito, La moglie onesta, Quegli che paga. His style is marked by vivacity 
and a pungent reaction to modern foibles. 
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Especially interesting in Romualdo Giani’s new book, L’estetica nei “‘ Pensieri” di 
Giacomo Leopardi (Turin, Flli. Bocca), is his exposition of Leopardi’s ‘theory of pleasure. 
No pleasure is unlimited; therefore no pleasure can satisfy the desire for pleasure, since 
the desire for pleasure being in proportion to love of self—which is unlimited in the 
human creature—is itself without limits. The way of escape lies in the maximum of 
activity which it may be possible to attain: such activity as may occupy every faculty 
of the mind and spirit; a state of forgetfulness produced by an exaggerated intensity of 
action and of movement. Naturally, adds Giani, Leopardi was thinking especially of 
aesthetic pleasures. 

The new publishing house ‘“‘Cosmopoli,” Via dei Sediari 15, Rome, invites manu- 
scripts of new works, and promises to give definite statement as to the worth of every 
work submitted. 

The ‘‘Istituto Bibliografico Italiano,”’ whose main office is Via Ricasoli 14, Florence, 
is to begin the publication of a Bullettino di Corrispondenza Antiquaria on the lines 
of the French Bouguiniste francais. It will appear fortnightly and will consist of two 
parts: ‘“‘Offerte di Libri’ and ‘Richieste di Libri’; and the Appendix will comprise a 
‘“‘Notiziario”’ and a department entitled ‘“‘Consulenza Antiquaria.” 

Barbéra, of Florence, is publishing the new National Edition of the complete works 
of Galileo, in twenty volumes. Volume IX will contain his comments on the 
Inferno, the Gerusciemme Liberata, and the Orlando Furioso. 

At Rome is to be founded a “‘Museo del Teatro Italiano,”’ of which the nucleus will 
be the collections of L. Rasi, E. Rossi, Adelaide Ristori, etc. 

The Aido Borletti Prize, offered by the Mondadori Academy for their first choice 
among the Italian novels to be published between September 30, 1927, and the end of 
1928, went to Delfino Cinelli (b. 1889) for his Castiglion che Dio sol sa, published by 
“Eroica”’ of Milan. 

Professor Carlo Formichi, who holds the Chair of English and Sanskrit at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, and who was the first to occupy the Chair of Italian Culture at the 
University of California, has been made a member of the newly created Italian 
Academy. Among those representing Language and Literature are also Beltramelli, 
Di Giacomo, Marinetti, Panzini, Pirandello, Romagnoli, and Trombetti. 

Senator Tomaso Titoni, statesman, writer both in the fields of politics and econom- 
ics and in pure literature, and since 1925 in charge of the Nuova Antologia, has been 
appointed President of the Academy; and Gioacchino Volpe, Professor of Modern His- 
tory at the University of Milan, has been made Secretary. 

In a letter received at Berkeley from Professor Formichi, he says that as a result 
of his visit to this country and of a recent interview he has had with Mussolini a com- 
mittee has been appointed, with “‘I] Duce’’ as Chairman, to make it easier for American 
students to attend Italian universities. This promises to be the first step, and an im- 
portant one, toward a better academic understanding between Italy and the United 
States. 

Those who wish to keep strictly up to date in the developments of Italian litera- 
ture should find very useful the Almanacco letterario for 1929, which is published 
by “Unitas,’”’ Milan: the last part presents specimens from the forthcoming works 
of many authors. 

Luciano Zuccoli’s unexpected excursus into the field of the historical novel, Lo 
scandalo delle Baccanti (Milan, Treves, 1929), does not arouse much enthusiasm in its 
reviewer, Fernando Palazzi, in the /talia che scrive. He finds the style Latinizing and 
intricate—far from the usual clear and masterly prose of which Zuccoli is capable. 

Forcella’s materials for the new D’Annunzian bibliography have grown to such 
proportions that at least twenty volumes would be necessary to present them to the 
public. The Fondazione Leonardo, of Rome, has published the first two volumes— 
those referring to the years 1863-1883 and 1884-1885, respectively, in their series of 
Guide bibliografiche. It is hoped that the ‘‘Istituto Nazionale per la edizione di tutte 
le opere di G. D’Annunzio,” as well as other agencies, may interest themselves in the 
problem of financing the publication of the entire work—which takes on the scope of a 
veritable Enciclopedia dannunziana. 

The Collezione de’ Classici Italiani (Turin, UTET) now presents J Fioretti di S. 
Francesco with introduction and notes by Guido Battelli. 

Thanks especially to the unflagging activity of Professor Ramiro Ortiz, Italian 
culture continues to make notable progress in Roumania, both at the University of 
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Bucharest and other academic centers, and in the book field. At the University a new 
academic association entitled ‘“‘Amici dell’Italia” has been founded; and in the language 
of the country have been published, among others, translations of Papini’s Vita di 
Cristo and of selected poems of Carducci, and a monograph on Leopardi. 

The summer course at the University of Sienna (see March J/talica, p. 10) will 
be inaugurated by His Excellency Giuseppe Belluzzo, Minister of Public Education. 

The Spanish Royal Academy has made Prof. Ezio Levi, of the University of Na- 
ples, a Corresponding Member of their body. 

Italian encyclopedias announce themselves with increasing frequency. Among the 
recent prospectuses, that of Formiggini promises one on a new plan: there will be 16 
“Enciclopedie speciali,”” each of 1,000 pages, a unit by itself, and purchasable separate- 
ly; and this Enciclopedia delle Enciclopedie will find its summation and synthesis in a 
Dizionario Sintetica (also sold separately if desired) in two volumes, defining all the 
terms of human knowledge in the alphabetical order of their vocables, and at the same 
= giving indication as to where they are to be found more fully treated in the other 
volumes. 

Another type is the ‘‘“Monographic Encyclopedia”: such is the Novissima Enci- 
clopedia M onografica Illustrata, issued in small volumes of 64 pages each, at a very mod- 
erate price, and of an apparently indefinite though large number. Half a dozen have 
already appeared, and a score are “‘imminent’’; the list of those projected is imposing. 
The price is 5 lire each, unbound, and “alla bodoniana”’ 15 lire. Over 100 illustrations 
are promised with each number. The address is ‘‘NEMI,” Via degli Alfani, Florence. 

In issuing Spoglia dei periodici e delle opere collettive (1901-1925)—from the press 
of the Libreria dello Stato (Rome, 1928)—the Italian Government becomes the first 
one among those of the world’s nations to take sucha step. It isin two large volumes, 
and offers a precious bibliography of all the articles and treatises, either in periodical 
or book form, which have been published during the period either directly by the 
Government or with its encouragement. Many academic publications are thus indi- 
cated which might otherwise easily be buried in oblivion notwithstanding distinct 
worth. In the Section “Letteratura”’ alone, the index shows over 2,000 items: these 
comprise the various fields of criticism, aesthetics; ancient and oriental literatures; 
Greek, Latin, Etruscan, Romance (both old and modern), and general modern, 
languages and literatures; dialectology, and other philological categories. 

With the number of April 7th, the Fiera Letteraria became L’/talia Letteraria, and 
its headquarters changed from Milan to Rome. 

The Jtalia che scrive will publish the communications of the Executive Committee 
of the World Library and Bibliographical Congress (Rome, June 15-30, 1929); and 
during that period special supplements will be published, in the various languages, 
for the participants. For details apply to the General Secretary, Dr. Vincenzo Fago, 
Ministry of Public Instruction, Viale dei Re, Rome. 


REVIEWS 


BALDWIN, GRATIA Eaton. The New Beatrice or the Virtue that Coun- 
sels: a Study in Dante. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1928. pp. 88. 

This attractively printed little volume may be said, on account 
of its personal tone, to recount the adventures of the author’s sou! 
in Dante-interpretation. The novelty promised by the title does not 
at first appear, but only the too-familiar argument against the real 
existence of Beatrice. Then comes a discussion of Beatrice as a sym- 
bol, and finally a highly original explanation of the last part of Pur- 
gatorio. Thus the book falls naturally into three parts, although not 
so divided by the author. 

Mrs. Baldwin does not avoid the fundamental error of those who 
deny the existence of Beatrice, namely a failure to understand the 
conditions of Dante’s time, and to realize that his point of view and 
purpose when he wrote his youthful lyrics changed when he composed 
the Vita Nuova, changed again when he wrote the Convivio, and 
again in the Divina Commedia, however much the latter is pre- 
figured in the earlier works. The point is not, as Mrs. Baldwin 
puts it (p. 11), “‘I began to recoti from any idea of love of even the 
memory of a woman of flesh and blood,”’ but whether Dante would 
have recoiled from a situation which we are pleased to regard as un- 
natural. She is further impressed when she finds that “the ex- 
istence of an historical Beatrice’? was “based on the words of Boc- 
caccio!”’ (p. 12; exclamation point hers, yet on p. 17 she quotes 
Boccaccio as an authority). There is confusion here; even though 
the identification of Beatrice as the daughter of Folco Portinari 
depends primarily (not exclusively) on Boccaccio, ‘‘the existence 
of an historical Beatrice’? does not depend on the identification. 
There is similar confusion in the attempt of Valli (referred to by 
Professor Formichi in /talica, V, p. 81) to prove that the Vita Nuova 
and the poems of the dolce stil nuovo are nothing but ugly nonsense 
unless interpreted according to his theory that they are written 
in the gergo of a sect; he deluges with his sarcasm the “‘critici positivi’’ 
who can endure seeing the wife of Simone de’Bardi standing in the 
mystic chariot in the Earthly Paradise. From such arguments it 
is a relief to turn to Guido Manacorda (cf. Jtalica, VI, p. 26), who 
cannot be justly called either ill-informed or superficial: ‘Personal- 
mente, io credo alla realta storica della Beatrice tradizionale: non 
soltanto per i documenti e le argomentazioni della critica storico- 
positivistica, in realta sempre pil’ numerosi e probanti, ma anche 
e certamente piu, perché alcune espressioni dantesche calde e vive, 
precise e inoppugnabili, non me ne lasciano dubbio.”” Readers may 
be reassured: the evident symbolization of Beatrice in the D. C. (not, 
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be it noted, in the Convivio) does not preclude the autobiographical ° 
character of the V. N.; and the evidence in regard to her iden- 
tification, if not conclusive, is all favorable, and is opposed only by 
a general attitude of scepticism. There is little use in trying to make 
Valli speak the same language with those who disagree with him; he 
certainly would not approve Mrs. Baldwin’s definition of the fedeli 
d'amore (p. 33) as “‘a group of elect poet souls whose motive for being 
was to pose figurative enigmas to one another.”’ In this connection 
as elsewhere, weak arguments on both sides of the question have been 
advanced; but it is time that certain distinctions should be clearly 
recognized. 

Dante defines allegory as “una veritade ascosa sotto bella men- 
zogna”’ (Conv., II, i, 3), and accordingly Mrs. Baldwin asserts that 
his literal meaning must be fiction: confusion again, for Dante 
there refers plainly to ‘‘le favole de li poeti,” like Ovid; and elsewhere 
(Conv., II, i, 6-8; Epistle to Can Grande; etc.) he speaks of allegory 
hidden not only: by fiction but by a narrative of actual events. Ob- 
viously, then, his allegory may be interpreted independently of the 
question whether his literal narrative is history or fiction. Since 
Beatrice in the D. C. is a symbol, like Virgil (and appearing, like him, 
in the midst of purely allegorical figures), and since the general sense 
of this symbol is clear, a determination of the exact word or phrase 
to express it does not seem supremely important. Valli insists that 
she is Sapienza santa, Mrs. Baldwin that she is the Virtue of Counsel, 
or “ina larger aspect” the Word of God; are these essentially different 
from the usual Revealed Truth or Divine Guidance? But Mrs. 
Baldwin interprets other symbols unconventionally: Virgil is an in- 
dividual prince, Statius the Emperor, Matilda the Church, the four 
and twenty elders are the members of the college of cardinals ‘‘at 
that time,” eighteen of whom were French and hence crowned with 
fleur-de-lys, the four creatures are the Decretals, the three maidens 
at the right of the mystic chariot are “the Peripatetic, Stoic, and 
Epicurean, in a mysterious connection with the three theological 
virtues,” Paul and Luke are “‘the Ostian and Thaddeus”’ (Par., XII, 
83), the old man walking asleep is Dante himself, the griffin is not 
Christ but “the iniquitous union of Church and State.”’ 

For these identifications no such strong argument is presented 
as to invalidate the usual identifications; in some ways Valli’s 
symbolism of Cross and Eagle is more persuasive. The most valua- 
ble part of Mrs. Baldwin’s work is her discussion of such subjects as 
free judgment and free will, form and matter. Her arguments are not 
always convincing or her statements clear and consistent, but this 
part of the work is based on long and sympathetic study of the authors 
whom Dante studied: Boethius, Cicero, St. Thomas, and the rest, and 
presents many interesting points of view. Her weakness is in trusting 
too much to intuition, and in often ignoring the results of previous 
investigators. In conclusion, we may suggest that Dante students 
bear in mind these words from the Monarchia, III, iv, 6: ‘“‘Adver- 
tendum quod circa sensum misticum dupliciter errare contingit: 
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aut querendo ipsum ubi non est, aut accipiendo aliter quam accipi 


debeat.”’ 
KENNETH MCKENZIE 


Princeton University 


Bunpy, Murray Wricut. The Theory of Imagination in Classical 
and Mediaeval Thought. Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Press, 
1926. Pp. 289. $3.00. 

The author says that ‘this book is the first part of what it is hoped 
will be a comprehensive survey of theories of fancy and imagination.” 
We may expect, therefore, that the author will cover the modern pe- 
riod in some future publication. The complete work will form a 
very valuable study of a special field in the history and theory of 
aesthetics. The present part of that work begins with Plato and ends 
with Dante. Between those limits it includes ‘Aristotle, the Post- 
Aristotelians, the contributions of Quintilian, Longinus and Philos- 
tratus, the Neo-Platonists, and some of the chief mediaevalists. 

The author follows the chronological order in his description of 
the doctrine of imagination. Everyone who attempts a task of this 
kind quickly discovers one fact, namely, that Plato and Aristotle pro- 
vide nearly all the original material and that the rest is the history of 
a tradition more or less faithfully transmitted. Imagination is a psy- 
chological function consisting in the power to present before the mind 
what common sense calls “images.’’ The words phantasy and phan- 
tasm both suggest that these are mere “‘appearances.’’ In some cases 
the images are ‘‘after-images”’; and as such are easily traced to the 
earlier stimulation of the senses. But in other cases the relation be- 
tween image and sensation is not easily discovered. The recurrence 
of an image seems to be a step toward memory, but if after many years 
I remember an event and find an image present to my consciousness, 
it seems impossible to accept the bald statement that this is simply a 
persistent sense-impression. In spite of this difficulty both Plato and 
Aristotle were influenced by the psychological problem to consider 
that art was a manipulation of images and therefore essentially 
imitation. We have to wait till the time of Philostratus (200 A. pD.) 
to find the concept of “creative imagination” emerging, and even then 
the argument is not entirely clear. But this is certainly a crucial 
moment so far as aesthetic theory is concerned and the author has 
treated this part of the subject with correct appreciation of its impor- 
tance. 

The average mediaeval writer was anxious to compile a psychol- 
ogy which would combine the growing knowledge of Aristotelian 
science with the eternal truths of religion. As a rule imagination 
took its place next the senses and was relatively passive; the higher 
flights were acts of reason. The simplicity of this scheme was marred 
by Arab influences, for the Arabs were less interested in separating 
soul from body and occasionally were tempted to implant a cosmic 
intelligence in man. Our knowledge of this subject can hardly be con- 
sidered complete at present. Recently there has been an effort to find 
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Arabian sources for Dante’s mental furniture and perhaps some- 
thing still remains to be discovered about that problem. Meanwhile 
the writings of Dante provide material for discussion. 

Our author devotes thirty-two pages to Dante. In his works the 
persistent problem of imagination reaches a climax. On the one hand 
he is guided by the psychology of Thomas Aquinas; on the other he 
is subject to the intuitions of his own poetic nature, with perhaps some 
encouragement from the Augustinian mystics and their doctrine of 
illumination. In detail it appears that Dante accepts as partly satis- 
factory the sensuous or lower type of imagination, the imagination 
which is impressed. But as the theme and the inspiration rise higher 
the concept undergoes a change: the imagination has its source above 
the senses and is cause rather than effect of the motion of the ‘‘animal 
spirits.’” The poet asks ‘‘Who moves thee if the sense set thee not 
forth?”’ The answer is “Light, which is given form in heaven, of 
itself, or through a will which sends it down.’’ Anyone acquainted 
with what Baeumker calls the metaphysic of light will know the sig- 
nificance of that answer. We cannot follow the author into all the 
details of this chapter. He concludes that ‘“‘The progress in Dante’s 
conception of the nobility of imagination from the Vita Nuova to 
the Paradiso is roughly indicative of the fortunes of phantasia from 
early materialism to the theories of constructive idealism.’’ A final 
chapter sums up the development traced in the preceding pages and 
concludes a book which no student of psychology or aesthetics or 
literature will fail to recognize as a significant contribution to these 
subjects. 

G. S. BRETT 


University of Toronto 


The Beauties of the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Italian and 
English. Chosen and translated by Thomas Watson Duncan. 
London, Heath Cranton Limited, 1926. Pp. 456. 8/6 net. 

The way of the translator is hard. And, like that other famous 
way, the gate must be wide that leads to it; for many there be that go 
in thereat. How hard that way is, however—and here again it resem- 
bles that other way—seems seldom to be realized by those who enter, 
until it is too late revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras. The 
philosophy of translating, as a science and an art, has often been 
ably treated: witness Matthew Arnold’s classic essay, On Trans- 
lating Homer; but perhaps never in a systematic fashion. Translation 
of prose and translation of poetry would of course be two prime di- 
visions of the subject—which the dispassionate theoretician might be 
inclined to characterize as “‘useful’’ and “‘inadvisable’’ respectively. 
Certain it is that many who have blithely entered into the translation 
of poetry do not seem to have realized the limitations set by the 
original, on the one hand, and the equipment required of the trans- 
lator, on the other. For either the original is of minor worth and there- 
fore does not deserve the efforts of the able translator; or else it is 
a work of genius, and then it demands nothing less than a genius to 
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translate it adequately; and, that, a genius who at the same time 
combines the qualities of a great critic and those of a great scholar,— 
and who is a poet to boot, if the translation is to be made into verse. 
Such combinations are rare; and what few have existed have consist- 
ently refrained from rushing in (not without cause have the angels 
been termed “Intelligences’’!): Dante himself did not translate the 
£neid into Italian verse, though he doubtless could have done the 
best job at it of all time. Experience seems definitely to have proved 
that the value of the extant verse translations of the world’s greatest 
poems lies rather in what they have been worth to the translator 
himself than to the world. 

When it comes to prose translations, even of the great world- 
poems, there is a definite field of usefulness, and some chance of 
fair success. With or without the parallel version, the faithful 
prose reproduction, if it be the work of a scholar who is also a 
sober worker of the modern speech, and not without genius for a 
happy fusion of restraint with vigor—the version, that is, at the 
other extreme from the mere “pony’’—has much reason for being. 
There have been, and are, some such; but they must be constantly 
improved, even revised, to keep abreast of the advances of scholarship. 
But their value lies not in themselves: it is in direct proportion to 
the service they lend, first, in bringing neophytes to the shrine, and 
second, in revealing to them, and to the regular worshippers as well, 
the true delights of the mysteries there freely offered to all. 

Besides ‘‘reasons for being,’’ we may also say that there are 
excuses for being; and under this head it would seem that we must 
indulgently class works such as the one at hand. I say “‘indulgently”’ 
in all sincerity; for the Dante lover, with all the rest of his world 
of Dante lovers (and what a wide and ever-living world that is!), 
can hardly fail of an affectionate fellow feeling for every new Dante 
lover that comes within his ken. Mr. Duncan has selected over 
200 extracts from the Divine Comedy, of from 6 to over 100 verses 
each, presenting these on the left hand page, in the text of the Oxford 
Dante, and on the right hand page opposite gives his own version 
in English prose. He realizes fully, and frankly expresses in his 
Preface, the difficulty of selection. It seems to the reviewer, however, 
that he has done about as well as the next one might. There is indeed 
a clearly defined tendency to present long passages of theological 
and metaphysical discussion, at the expense of concrete descriptions 
or narration; which contrasts strikingly with the preference shown 
for the latter by Prof. Mazzoni in his volume of selections with 
prosed intervals:* there could hardly be a stronger example of that 
fundamental difference between the Scotch taste for doctrine and for 
the abstract, and the Latin’s eye for the plastic. Our northerner even 
keeps and reproduces in toto Statius’ disquisition on Generation; and 
while he omits the mirror experiment, re Moon Spots, he faithfully 
gives all the rest of that Canto (Paradiso, II, 112-148) with its 
exposition of the “formal principle’ that underlies the organization 
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of the Universe. The fact that Dante is still poetical in these passages, 
as well as in those of the other type, is of course full justification— 
if we must select. The omission of the many astronomical riddles 
(mostly at the beginnings of cantos) by both the Scotchman and the 
Italian may be easily condoned, even lauded; but it does seem a pity, 
for instance, that the former thought it advisable to leave out, 
with many other admirable passages, most of the examples of vices 
and virtues in the Purgatorio: especially the beautiful carvings of 
Purg. X and XII. 

The translations are rather pleasing reading—though Dante 
himself is to be given probably most of the credit for this; and Mr. 
Duncan’s English style, while rather uneven, has at times a certain 
charm; almost never anything like distinction. He has deliberately 
attempted a sort of sensuous appeal in the cast and diction of his 
prose: the result has been far from uniformly happy. Diction has 
apparently very often been sacrificed to an effort at prose rhythm; 
and another result of this effort is probably to be seen in the extra- 
ordinary number of cases (I noted well over 100), most of them with- 
out other evident reason, in which he has reversed the order of pairs 
of words or phrases. The scholarly value of the translation is nil. 

The lack of transitions from one passage to the next—and this 
lack is made really serious by the tendency mentioned to omit not 
only descriptions but also narration—added to the lack of notes, will 
make the book baffling to one who does more than to pick it up occa- 
sionally for casual and discontinuous perusal. The compiler’s main 
purpose seems to be to foster effective reading aloud, “reciting,” of 
the original text; and as a further aid to that end he has provided 
with printed accents many of the syllables where the word, as it stands, 
whether truncated or not, has the stress on other than the penultima. 
In this he says he is following the Cicchetti edition of London 1827. 
Once more: a thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well; and 
as only the acute accent is used for that purpose the reciter who does 
not already know how to pronounce the word will miss all distinction 
of quality in the various e’s and o’s. 

The printer has done a rather good piece of work: I noted very few 
typographical errors. And the blue cover with the gold medallion of 
Dante set into the front is quite attractive. Congratulations to the 
printer, and to the binder. 

H. D. AUSTIN 


University of Southern California 
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A Summer School for Intensive 
Study in Italian 


will be held at Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, from June 29 to August 9, 1929. 


The school will be open to men and women, and is designed 
to meet the needs of teachers, social workers, persons inter- 
ested in the history and art of Italy, and finally of those 
who already speak some form of Italian and who wish a better 
knowledge of the literary language. 

Courses will be given in language (graded sections in reading, 
composition, and conversation), in Italian Literature, and in 
topics connected with the life of Italy at various points in her 
history. No beginners’ courses will be offered. Italian will 
be spoken all through the six weeks’ session, both in classes, 
and in social life. 

Information can be obtained, and reservations made by ap- 


plying to: 
The Director, ITALIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Care of President’s Office, Smith College 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the 
study of the Italian language and literature in the United States 
and Canada. Active membership, dues $2.00 per year, is open 
only to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, 
dues $2.00 per year, is open to all other persons interested in the 
study and teaching of Italian; Life membership, single payment 
of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should com- 
municate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Luigi A. 
Passarelli, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, 
and sent to all members and subscribers, in March, June, Septem- 
ber and December. Communications, contributions, News Notes, 
suggestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed to Professor 
H. D. Austin, Editor of /talica, University of Southern California, 
3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of J/talica 
should also communicate at once with the Editor. 


Phelps: An Italian Grammar 


A combination of beginner’s book and grammar. $1.60 


Bergen and Weston: An Italian Reader 
of Nineteenth Century Literature 


De Amicis, De Sanctis, Poerio, Fucini, Grossi, Bar- 
zellotti, Fogazzaro, Serao, D’Azeglio, Villari, Dupre, 
Colletta, Nievo, Giacosa, Molmenti, Foscolo, La 
Vista, Giusti, Sestini, Leopardi, Carcano, Carducci, 
Panzacchi, Marradi, Pascoli, Mazzoni. $1.48 


Goggio: Due Commedie Moderne 


Castelnovo’s “O Bere o Affogare” and Pirandello’s 
“Lumie di Sicilia,” carefully edited. $0.60 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


To Students of Italian 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Professor of Romance and 
Literature, College of the City of New York 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
A practical guide for the study of the Italian lan- 
guage. This Manual is an excellent volume for be- 
ginners; the exercises are practical, the rules clear 
and sufficient and the examples and illustrations well 
chosen. With the help of this book the student will 
master in a short time the essentials of the Italian 
language. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Re- 
$1.25 

ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowl- 
edge of the Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 
These books have been accepted in leading univer- 
sities, colleges and high schools of the country. 

Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 


145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


We beg to announce the publication 
of Prof. Arturo Sergio’s latest work 


ITALIA 


Italy’s History, Art, Psychology, Literature, 
Idioms in a nutshell. 


A new ITALIAN READER for those who, while ac- 
quiring a greater mastery of the Italian tongue, wish to 
understand the Country and the People whose language 
they are studying. $2.00 


And the third reprint of Prof. Sergio’s LOGICAL 
METHOD OF TEACHING ITALIAN whose aim is 
not to teach the grammar of the Italian language, but 
the Italian language grammatically. $2.00 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Publishers 
624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MARRARO 


Contemporary Italian Short Stories 


“These stories are excellent, and should prove admirable 

in the way of Italian for literary as well as linguistic 

purposes, both outside and inside the classroom.” 
James GebbEs, Boston University 


“A most admirable selection, edited with unusual dis- 


crimination and intelligence.” 
ALFRED GALPIN, Northwestern University 


“The volume is interestingly representative, the exercises 


are well done, and the portraits excellent.” 
CHARLES LEMMI, Goucher College 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
1 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


The University of Chicago 


ITALIAN SERIES 


Edited by ERNEST H. WILKINS 
_ President of Oberlin College 


First Italian Book, a grammar by Ernest H. 
WILKINS. 


L’Italia, a reader by Ernest H} Witxins and 
ANTONIO. MARINONI, 


Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso, edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Etsizr SCHOBINGER 


and ETHEL PRESTON. 


Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs, edited by 
F. A. G. CowPEr. 


Il Risorgimento, edited with notes and vocabulary 
by Joun VAN Horne. 


Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi, edited with notes 
and vocabulary by RutH SHEPARD PHELPs. 

Giacosa’s Tristi amori, edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by RupoLpH ALTROcCcHI and BEN- 
JAMIN M. WoopsripcE. 

Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini, 
edited with Introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by KENNETH MCKENZIE. 


Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie, edited with intto- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by as a 


Furst. 
Each volume in this series, $1.25, postpaid $4.59 


The pape of Chicago Press 


Chicago - Illinois 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


_A GOOD ITALIAN COURSE 


Elementary Italian Grammar. By Proressor J. L.. 
Russo, University of Wisconsin. The elements of the 


Italian language in the simplest form. 


Italian Grammar. By Proressor C. H. Granvoent, 
Harvard University, and Dr. E. H. Witkrns, Oberlin Col- 
lege. A short grammar, including obsolete forms needed 
for reading the poets. 


3. Beginners’ Italian Reader. By L. A. Witxins and 
~ C.R. SANTELLI, New York City High Schools. Easy read- 
ing, good Italian, practical vocabulary. 


4. Amicis® Cuore. Edited with direct-method exercises, 
notes, and.vocabulary by ProressOrR O. H. Moore, Ohio 
State University, and D. P. RoTunpA, University of Cali- 
‘fornia. An ideal first text for beginners. 


/ 5. Italian Short Stories. Edited by Dr. E. H. Wirkrns, 
Oberlin College, and Proressor R. ALTROCCHI, University 
of California. Six stories sepeesentinig modern Italian short 
story writers. 3 


6. Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi. Edited by Prorrssor J. 
Geppes, Boston University, and Dr. E. H. WitKins, Ober- 
lin College. For intermediate reading. 


7. Fogazzaro’s Pereat Rochus. Edited by ' PROFESSOR 
“ALFONSO DE SALvio, Brown University. 


oe Goldoni’s La Locandiera. Edited by Proressor J. 
- Geppes, Boston University, and Dr. F. M. JossELYN. 
The well- known class play. 


9.. Dante’s Vita Nuova._ Edited by KENNETH 
MCKEnziz, Princeton For intermediate and 
advanced classes. | 


10. Dante’s Divina Commedia. Edited by Proressor C. | 
Harvard for advanced classes. | 
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